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was also boosted by Congressman Glenn Anderson, then the chair-
man of the powerful House Public Works Committee, and it did
not initially meet significant opposition from the communities and
neighborhoods along the way (Kagan 1990, 140). When the city of
Carson did begin to oppose the project, the ports and Southern
Pacific agreed to fund additional improvements and sound barriers at
an initial extra cost of $5 million. By acting quickly, making conces-
sions, and paying for specific improvements to mitigate community
opposition, port officials were able to keep the project from becom-
ing sidetracked.

The problems that ports encounter with neighborhoods and resi-
dents are usually of a smaller scale than the Century Freeway, but
they can still be difficult and expensive to resolve. For example, a
low-income neighborhood of about 475 homes is next to the Port of
Stockton. One access road serving the port, which a substantial share
of the truck traffic serving the port uses, passes through the middle of
this neighborhood. Improving the existing access route, however,
would require relocating many families. Although expensive, this
strategy has been used successfully for an entire neighborhood that
agreed to be relocated to make way for an expressway interchange
(Rohe and Mouw 1991). But when the news leaked that the Stockton
port was considering acquiring the property and relocating the resi-
dents, it generated strong resistance from the neighborhood and from
city and county elected officials. Attention has now been focused on
improving an alternative but more circuitous route that would bypass
the neighborhood.

Examples

Neighborhood issues are not new to most urban ports. In the 1970s
Seattle's port found that affluent neighborhoods could resist its efforts
to expand a terminal into a larger-scale operation (Hershman 1988,
5). Efforts to resolve the Port of Pensacola's landside access problems
and to expand the port have long been stymied by the opposition of
an adjacent historic district (Alexander et al. 1980). The DOT site
visit reports indicate that neighborhood issues are likely to become
problems as seaports address landside access issues. For the San
Pedro Bay ports, for example, plans to designate a truck route as part
of a transportation corridor may depend on upgrading Alameda
Street to a state route so that it qualifies for state and federal funding,